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Is the West Losing the Support of the 
Middle East? 


Moderator Denny: 
Good evening, neighbors. Our 


| subject this evening is a very cru- 
| cial one. As all of us know, com- 


munism thrives by playing up and 
exaggerating the differences among 
the non-communist nations. Our 


| speakers here this evening hold 


strongly opposing views on many 


| aspects of tonight’s question, but 


each one is determined to find just 
and wise solutions through free 


| and honest discussion. 


Hussein Kamel Selim Bey, Dean 


of the Faculty of Commerce at 


Fouad I University at Cairo, the 
_man who introduced baseball to 
“Egypt and is now President of the 

Egyptian Hockey Federation, was 
recently head of the Town Hall 

Egyptian Mission to this country 
and is accustomed to speaking his 
mind on all subjects directly and 

irankly. 

The reputation of the Rt. Hon. 
‘Hector McNeil, Labor Member of 
Parliament, former Secretary of 
State for Scotland and former Min- 
ister of State of Great Britain in 
the labor government, enjoys a 
similar reputation in this country 
where he has represented Britain 
frequently at the United Nations. 


Vincent Sheean, journalist, lec- 
turer and author, wrote his first 
book in 1925 called “An American 
Among the Riff’ about the Arabs 


_ of North Morocco. His later travels 


have embraced the world and, most 
recently, the Middle East. 

Lionel Gelber, a Canadian, was 
Political Advisor to the Jewish 
Agency for Palestine in this coun- 


try from 1946 to 1948. He is the 


author of three books on interna- 
tional affairs, the latest being Re- 
prieve from War. 

Now by mutual agreement, we'll 


carry on tonight’s conversation 
among our four speakers, but 
well start with a brief statement 
by Selim Bey whom we'll refer to 
as Professor Selim, because he is, 
after all, mainly a Professor and 
the head of the School of Com- 
merce in Cairo. Professor Selim. 


Professor Selim: I think the an- 
swer to Our question tonight is 
undoubtedly and regretfully yes. 
The Middle East has loyally sup- 
ported the West in two world 
wats. The Arabs were a principal 
factor in the break-up of the Otto- 
man Empire in World War I. 

They were promised their free- 
dom in return. But what did they 
get? The Balkanization of their 
area, a French mandate over Syria 
and Lebanon, a British mandate 
over Palestine, Trans-Jordan and 
Iraq, and the Balfour Declaration. 
It was colonialism run riot. 

Is it any wonder that Lawrence 
of Arabia, one of England’s bright- 
est brains, was disgusted with his 
own country’s lack of faith. Even 
the Balfour Declaration was not 
faithfully kept. The State of Israel 
was created at the expense of the 
human rights of the Arabs of Pales- 
tine, now living in the hundreds of 
thousands as homeless and help- 
less refugees. This is how the 
Arabs’ support of the West in two 
world wars has been recompensed. 
How can you expect them to stand 
by the West for a third time? 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Profes- 
sor Selim. Mr. McNeil, that seems 
to call for a statement from you, 
sir. 

Mr. McNeil: Well, Mr. Modera- 
tor, there are so many misassump- 
tions in this rather glib statement 
that quite candidly I don’t know 
where to begin. Let’s look at this 


proposition that the Middle East 
has given their support twice to 
the Western powers and will not 
a third time. That’s sort of a one- 
sided statement, isn’t it? Did the 
Western powers, did my country, 
did your country stand aside and 
ask the Middle East powers to 
support us? Was there no recipro- 
cal action at all? 


What about this appeal to us— 
this tear-jerking assertion that the 
human rights of the Arab peoples 
have been squandered? Will Pro- 
fessor Selim tell us about the hu- 
man rights of the Arab people be- 
fore my country went in there? 
What a short memory to talk about 
the Balkanization of the Middle 
East! The Middle East was a sub- 
ject people, a subject semi-con- 
tinent, until after the first war, 
when in varying degrees the prom- 
ises of sovereignty, the expression 
of nationalism were given full 
scope by the allied powers, of 
whom your country was one. If it 
developed as a number of small 
states, still free states did develop, 
where previously they were sub- 
ject peoples. 

It is really a most contentious 
display and a complete disregard 
to history. 


Mr. Denny: It takes two sides to 
make a good Town Meeting, some- 
times three or four; so let’s hear 
now from Mr. Sheean. 


Mr. Sheean: I state a_ private 
opinion. My own private and per- 
sonal reply to this question would 
be yes. We are losing their sup- 
port in the Middle East, and we 
have been doing so for about 
twenty-five years. We, the Amer- 
icans, are responsible, because we 
have permitted one section of our 
population to endow a political ex- 
periment in the Middle East which 
is injurious to the deepest feel- 
ings of the inhabitants. 


Our friends, the British, with- | 
out whom we could scarcely have | 
any foreign policy, are also guilty, | 
in that they have been tardy to) 
recognize the changed situation of | 
the world since 1945. The pattern | 
of empire lies deep in the soul. It | 
is not merely a geographical con- | 
cept. You and ¥ may say that the | 
British Empire ended with the | 
liberation of India. We may also’ 
say that it never was a British Em- | 
pire, anyhow, that it was from be- | 
ginning to end an Indian Empire, | 
as nobody knew better than that | 
superbly intelligent Jew who 
created it—Benjamin Disraeli. But 
there are those in England and in 
the very highest places who have 
not erased and cannot erase the em- | 
pire from their hearts. 


The Jews have cost us a great 
deal for their tiny state. They have 
lost us the good will of the whole 
world from Gibraltar to Calcutta. 


Mr. Denny: Well, Mr. Sheean, 
that seems to call for a remark 
from our friend, Mr. Lionel Gel-' 
ber. Mr. Gelber? 


Mr. Gelber: Professor Selim’s re- 
marks seem to come straight out 
of Alice in Wonderland. During 
the war against Hitler and Musso- 
lini, the Middle East did not stand 
loyally by the West, and he knows 
it. Need I remind you of the pro-’ 
Nazi revolt in Iraq? Need we re- 
call how the British intercepted a! 
high-level attempt by the Egypt- 
ian regime to seil out to the invad- 
ing fascist Italian army? 


Only the Jews of Palestine re-' 
mained loyal, and statesmen, in’ 
trying to build the ramparts of 
Middle Eastern security for the 
West, will remember that crucial! 
fact. i 

What is the historical truth! 
about promises to Arabs and Jews? 
After the 1914-18 war, promises to) 


the Arabs were amply and richly: 


| 
fulfilled in setting up sovereign 
Arab states across vast tracts which 
he allies themselves had liber- 


ated. For thirty years, only the 
promise to Jews for a Jewish 
|homeland was inadequately ful- 
filled, and that at a time when 
there was terrible need for havens 
| for the pitiful survivors of the six 
i million Jews massacred by Hitler. 
As for the Arab refugees, they 
were enticed from Palestine by the 
aggressor Arab armies in the 
(spring of 1948, so proving that 
| their repatriation would constitute 
hi dangerous fifth column to the 
| few young state. 

As for Mr. Vincent Sheean, let 
-him too face the facts. The main 
sources of trouble in the Middle 
East are not Israel, but North 
Africa, Suez and Sudan, Iranian 
oil. All these disputes were acute 
Before Israel was established in 
1948. None are affected in the 
slightest by the great act of his- 
toric justice and moral reparation 
which brought her into existence. 


- Mr. Benny: Thank you. Now, 
Mr. McNeil hasn’t quite finished 
stating his case. 


Mr. McNeil: No. Mr. Denny, I 
just started. This issue of misrep- 
resentation upsets me. I brought 
something along here this eve- 
ning, because I rather fancied that 
Professor Selim might draw atten- 
tion to a little history, as he pre- 
sents it. Professor Selim knows 
jolly well what it is. ’ll show the 
audience in a second. It’s an en- 
largement of a postage stamp. Do 
you remember it, Professor Selim? 
It's a lovely stamp. 


Mr. Denny: It’s too bad we 
haven’t got television tonight, but 
that’s a very beautiful reproduc- 
tion of a stamp. 

' Mr. McNeil: This is a stamp 
which the Egyptian government 
issued in 1936. Do you know 


what it was, Mr. Denny? It 
was to celebrate this treaty which 
Professor Selim infers tonight that 
we are holding to unfairly. It was 
a very good treaty. Perhaps I could 
quote something. I could quote a 
lot, but here is what was said. 


Mr. Denny: Just a little of it. 


Mr. McNeil: It’s awfully good 
stuff. “The last conversations have 
succeeded because the British point 
of view was not incompatible with 
independence and did not infringe 
any of Egypt’s rights.’’ Can I say 
another little piece? 


Mr. Denny: A Scotsman should 
be very careful of radio time, Mr. 
McNeil. 


Mr. McNeil: Well, as Scotland 
gets so little sponsored time, you 
know, we make good use of a 
chance like this. (Laughter) Well, 
he said, ‘“‘The continuation of as- 
sistance is in the interest of the 
two contracting parties and is to 
their advantage. You know, gen- 
tlemen, that all powers—both big 
and small—have recourse to the 
system of alliances. They do not 
rely solely for their defense upon 
their own strength, but also upon 
that of allied countries.” That’s a 
fair statement, isn’t it? 


Mr. Denny: That’s a very good 
satement. 

Mr. McNeil: Yes, I thought so 
too. I want to tell you who made 
it. It was made by the then Fore- 
ign Secretary and until recently the 
Prime Minister of Egypt, his Ex- 
cellency Nahas Pasha, who fig- 
ures in this stamp that I showed 
you along with Mr. Anthony Eden, 
the Foreign Secretary of Britain. 

And my point is, Mr. Denny, 
that you can’t pretend that these 
treaties are one-sided, you can’t 
pretend that they are pushed upon 
Egypt or anyone else. Mussolini’ 
created this treaty. Mussolini put 


these British troops there, and I 
remember, Professor Selim, when 
I was in Cairo in 1942 there were 
a lot of people jolly grateful for 
that treaty. 

Don’t pretend for a second, don’t 
let me pretend that we don’t get 
something out of it, too. It’s a 
joint arrangement with joint bene- 
fits. And that’s the way civilized 
and democratic people behave, and 
it’s utter nonsense to pretend that 
the Middle East is an oppressed 
area upon which the British have 
preyed and dropped down into 
savagery. The Middle East will 
emerge to the place she should 
have, as long as she makes joint 
arrangements and keeps joint ar- 
rangements with people like my 
country and like your country, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Professor Selim: Well, several 
points were raised there that I'd 
like to answer, and I find no dif- 
ficulty in finding the answers. First, 
that Egypt did nothing to help 
the West in World War II. I’ve 
got records of Mr. Churchill and 
Mr, Eden and Lord Wavell and 
Lord Alexander and their records 
as Chiefs of the Allied Command 
paid tribute to the stand that 
Egypt made which made victory in 
North Africa possible. 

As regards to the 1936 Treaty 
with Britain, it has had its vir- 
tues, it has had its day, it had its 
value. I do not deny that. But 
hanging onto it when it is past its 
use, when it is completely holding 
the country back, is what we are 
grumbling about. Can anyone 
deny? Can Mr. McNeil deny that 
that Treaty was signed when 
Egypt was under British control, 
military control, up and down the 
country? Is that what he calls a 
free negotiated treaty? Isn’t it a 
type of treaty that Russia could 
have, together with Romania and 
with Poland and with the others? 


These treaties, with one party hav- 
ing its troops all over the country— 
the other party’s territory—can 
never be held, either in the sense 
of the United Nations Charter or 


in the International Justice, can-_ 


not be held as freely negotiated 
and binding. And the United Na- 
tions Charter ~recommends that 


they should align themselves with | 


the United Nations Charter and be 
null and void from the day that 
Charter was signed in San Fran- 
cisco. 


Mr. Denny: Mr. McNeil, were you | 


saying that the Charter does not 
do that? 


Mr. McNeil: Exactly. I invite | 
Professor Selim . 
Professor Selim: Article IV 


states that treaties that go coun- | 


ter to the principles of this Char- 


ter should be revised and be con- | 


sidered null and void. 

Mr. McNeil: But look at that 
lawyer’s evasion! He assumes 
that the Charter means that 
this treaty is in conflict. 
fact, the Charter in its preamble 
lays down the necessity to observe 
treaties freely entered upon, and 


if Professor Selim doesn’t think | 


that was freely entered upon, then 


don’t let him deal with me, let | 


him deal with his own Prime 


Minister’s quotation I read from | 
and whose quotation I now give | 


to him. 

Professor Selim: That is worth 
nothing to me. 
old proverb that half a loaf is 
better than no bread. We were 
pressed with pressure from Mus- 
solini, hollering his head off about 


Mare Nostrum, with British forces 


having refused to alter their posi- 
tion in Egypt, and we thought that 
was a compromise to 
temporary purpose. That purpose 
was over with the end of Mus- 
solini. What the dickens is that 
treaty holding them now for? 


But in | 


We all know that, 


Serve “ae 


Mr. Denny: All right, thank you, 

rofessor Selim. Now, Mr. Gel- 

r has an affirmative point he’d 
ike to bring up at this point. 
| Mr. Gelber: Mr. Chairman, in 
«erms of the resolution, I don’t 
a we are losing the support of 
khe Middle East. We cannot lose 
fsomething we have never had. 
Strategically, the lesson of the 
o world wars is that the Middle 
ast does not defend itself, much 
ess help defend the West. This 
is a job the British, the Austral- 
ans, the New Zealanders, the South 
-_ have to do. The military 

ces of the Indian sub-continent 
laiso played a great part there. 
What about the entry of the United 
States on the Middle East scene 
in greater force? Does that not 
<ompensate for other losses, Mr. 
Khairman? Even on the spot we 
m0w have two utterly unprece- 
dented assets. In the social democ- 
tacy of Israel, the West has a 
bastion of that 20th Century 
technology which is vital to mod- 
ern warfare. 

~ Furthermore, the military power 
of the Turkish people is aligned 
with us today, when it was hostile 
in 1914 and neutral in 1939. The 
support of this regenerated Mid- 
dle Eastern power far outweighs 
the ill will of Arab peoples whose 
military valor has been strictly 
oratorical. 

Professor Selim: I’m afraid that 
what Mr. Gelber said is not his- 
torically true. The Arabs have 
been, in World War I, of immense 
value. You read the Seven Pillars 
of Wisdom of Lawrence of Arabia. 
He will tell you how valuable 
they were in helping Allenby in 
the Near East. As regards what 
Egypt has done or is capable of 
Joing, we don’t have to go very 
‘ar. A hundred years ago, they 
aad the Turks on the run, and the 
seople imagined that we have al- 


ways been an unmilitary people. 
Our country was controlling the 
whole Nile valley up to the Equa- 
tor. We are not a jingoistic peo- 
ple, out to conquer, but we de- 
mand that we have a right to de- 
fend ourselves. And if Mr. Gel- 
ber’s statement is true that the 
Middle East will always have to 
be defended by New Zealand 
to North Africa to Britain and to 
South Africa, well, why don’t you 
get on with your Middle East 
Command without Egypt? Why 
can’t you make it a fact? Since 
it was put to us in October of 
last year, you haven’t been able to 
go ahead with it. You cannot 
put it up without Egypt’s support, 
or without the people of the Mid- 
dle East, and if you tried, you 
are being dictatorial and disloyal 
to your own principles. 


Mr. Denny: Thank you, Profes- 
sor Selim. Mr. Sheean, where do 
you stand in relation to the prog- 
ress of the arguments? 


Mr. Sheean: I agree with Selim 
Bey, that we cannot ask the Mid- 
dle East to defend itself without 


Egypt. 

Mr. McNeil: Well, I was so anx- 
ious to be with Professor Selim 
Bey that I was desperately anxious 
to get in. I agree that the center 
of any Middle East defense should 
go back and center in Egypt, but 
I’m sure that Selim Bey doesn’t 
want to give the impression that 
we, or any other country, would 
seek to do that without the consent 
of the Egyptians. He may be 
right in saying that the 1936 Treaty 
has outlived its main usefulness. 
We don’t deny that. We are very 
anxious to revise the treaty, and 
we are very anxious that we 
should have a joint defense scheme 
for the Middle East, but of course 
it must have the consent of this 


sovereign power, Egypt, and if 


anyone tries, Selim Bey, to take 
on that business, let me assure you 
that you have not only my sup- 
port, but you’ll have the support 
of every decent Britisher just as 
you will of every decent American. 


Mr. Denny: All right. Professor 
Selim, you are about to win the 
argument here. Go right ahead. 


Professor Selim: That’s a differ- 
ent tone altogether from the high- 
handed way of looking down upon 
us as if we're nothing on earth. 
If England is prepared to see that 
we have a right to have our say, 
and to defend our country and our 
area, nobody will be happier than 
we to cooperate with Britain and 
the West. 


Mr. Gelber: Mr. Chairman, I 
think that Mr. Selim Bey’s remarks 
are completely oblivious of the 
facts. What was the record in 
World War II? It’s bare-faced 
audacity to ignore the betrayal of 
allied interests by Egypt and Iraq, 
when they attempted to sell out 
the West in the hours of our dire 
peril. 

And may I just say this? Mr. 
Selim Bey is not in a position to 
offer to coéperate or not co- 
Operate with the West. If the 
West should abandon its grip on 
Suez, for example, the main artery 
of communication between the 
Orient and the Occident will be 
severed. To whose profit will 
that be? 


Mr. Denny: Mr. Gelber, I’d like 
to ask you to be a little more 
specific about the first statement 
you made there, when you said 
Egypt and Iraq attempted to sell 
out the interests of the West. 

Mr. Gelber: Certainly. There was 
a revolt, a pro-Nazi revolt in Iraq 
which had to be put down, and Sir 
Miles Lampson in Cairo had to 
move with tanks to the palace to 
compel a change of government, 


because British Intelligence hac 
intercepted an attempt in 1942 by 
the present Egyptian regime on the 
highest level to betray our defense 
the plans of our defense of the 
western desert, to Mussolini’s gen 
erals. And I challenge Mr. Selin 
Bey and I challenge Mr. Sheeat 
to deny those facts of ill-faith 
the proof of the untrustworthines: 
of these so-called pleaders fo: 
good will from the West. 


Professor Selim: We are hear 
ing very dangerous statements anc 
accusations thrust over the air now 
without the slightest proof of thei: 
validity. . 

It’s understood that people ari 
innocent until they are proved 
guilty; and besides, if there wa! 
a revolt in Egypt or Iraq, wha! 
does that mean? That the Britis 
regime there was so hated, wai 
proving so bad that people woul« 
go sell themselves to anybody 
rather than cooperate? It was ¢ 
condemnation of the regime w 
were living under. That’s a les 
son from which to draw that fu 
ther cooperation would be en 
dangered unless a change wert 
made. 


Mr. Sheean: I do not be 
lieve that the King was a paae 
to a conspiracy at that time and 
I do not believe the statement: 
that have been made. 


Mr. McNeil: Well, I won’t entey 
into this controversy. The fact; 
will prove themselves, as the cap’ 
tured archives are eventually pub 
lished. I just wanted to utte: 
a poor feeble plea in behalf o 
my country. I am prepared tc 
listen to Selim Bey say lots o 
things about us, but I think tha’ 
not only does he stretch history 
as he’s been doing since the begin 
ning of this discussion, but if he’ 
going to compare the regime o: 
my country to either that of Mus: 


solini or Hitler, I object 
strongly. (Applause) 

Professor Selim: There was no 
comparison meant at all. One 
thing can be disliked without be- 
ing better or worse than some- 
thing else. 

Mr. Denny: All right. Now gen- 
tlemen, you’ve confined a_ great 
deal of this controversy so far 
to Egypt. Mr. Sheean, you sug- 
gested that we bring in the ques- 
tion of Iran and Iraq. 

Mr. Sheean: Well, the whole 
Middle East is not entirely Egypt 
and the state of Israel. My feel- 
ing was that in our discussion, be- 
fore we came here, I thought that 
we were concentrating it too much 
on Egypt and Israel. These are 
-not the whole story. 

Mr. Denny: No, were you think- 
ing of the trouble? 

Mr. Sheean: Everything from 
Gibraltar to Calcutta. 

Mr. Denny: Everything from 
Gilbraltar to Calcutta. Well, that 
embraces a lot of territory. Do 
you have reference to Mossadegh 
and the British trouble with the 
Prime Minister who flew to this 
country ? 

Mr. Sheean: Yes, all of that. 
Iraq, Iran, the whole stretch of 
North Africa, and everything all 
the way to the Eastern coast of 
India, all the way to Burma— 
that’s what we’ve lost. 

Mr. Denny: You think we've 
done a bad job, lost it through 
our own responsibility, is that it? 

Mr. Sheean: Yes. 

Mr. Denny: Specifically Britain, 
the United States, France, Belgium? 

Mr. Sheean: All of them. Prin- 
cipally the United States of Amer- 
ica. 

Mr. Denny: All right, sir. Pro- 
fessor Selim? 

Professor Selim: I think one of 
the historical facts with which 


very 


Mr. McNeil will not differ is that 
we're now living in an age of 
awakened nationalism, right across. 
the old backwoods region where 
Moslems inhabit. If only Britain 
and the Western powers realized 
this, too, and realized that the 
time has come for a change of 
approach, everybody would be 
happy and the present tragedies 
that have been performed all over 
the place could be put an end to. 

Iran is seeking its economic 
freedom. Egypt is seeking its poli- 
tical freedom and its unity with 
the Sudan. Tunis is seeking home 
rule, and even that humble pro- 
position is resisted by France, and 
her case must not be put before 
the Security Council. What sort 
of attitude is this from the high 
and mighty who don’t want the 
little nations ever to grow up or 
to stand on their feet? (Applause) 

Mr. McNeil: Well, Professor 
Selim tries awfully hard to throw 
away my sympathy. He started 
there, and I was getting into a 
nice mellow frame of mind pre- 
pared to agree with him histori- 
cally, and then suddenly we hear 
this sweeping shout about the 
high and mighty nations who don’t 
permit the little nations—Trans- 
Jordan, Burma, Ceylon, India, Pak- 
istan—there is the proof, Profes- 
sor Selim. Why don’t we do it 
all? Because not all the respon- 
sibility is ours. What I’m trying 
to prove is that our actions reflect 
our words. Now he says to me 
don’t I recognize that nationalism 
is growing. Nationalism de- 
stroyed itself in the Middle East 
25 years ago. That’s why we took 
part in what you chose to call 
Balkanization. But let’s get this 
clear. As Jimmy Sheean says, 
there is the problem from Gibral- 
tar to Calcutta. We are anxious, 
so is your country, George Denny, 
so are all the democratic coun- 


tries—we are anxious to cooperate 
economically and politically. It’s 


cooperation. That’s all we ask 
for. We can’t have unilateral 
denunciation. And believe me, 


Professor Selim, you know per- 
fectly that these countries, magnifi- 


QUESTIONS, PLEASE! , 


Mr. Denny: Now we'll start 
with a question from Mr. Alfred 
Lilienthal, an author and lecturer 
who is in our audience tonight. 
He’s just returned from the Middle 
East. 

Mr. Lilienthal: Mr. Sheean, I 
agree with you that the United 
States has lost the Middle East, 
but couldn’t the United States re- 
gain some of its prestige through 
our stand on Palestine and our 
neglect of Arab refugees by adopt- 
ing an area policy—an equal 
treatment policy—of both Israel 
and the Arab world? 

Mr. Sheean: It is possible. This 
has been within the imagination 
of Mr. Harry Truman. He had 
a plan. They wouldn’t take it— 
neither the Jews nor the Arabs. 

Mr. Denny: Neither the Jews 
nor the Arabs would take the Tru- 
man Plan for cooperation—is that 
what you mean? 

Professor Selim: 1 think this 
country has a tremendous __his- 
torical role to play now. If it were 
to come out with its mission as 
a country that started its life in 
a revolution, and is living a revolu- 
tion, if it would appeal to the 
hearts of the people and extend 
their friendly hand, even an empty 
friendly hand, to lift them out of 
the present position, they will win 
the hearts of the people for good. 

Mr. Sheean: Mr. Truman had 
a plan in 1948, I assure you. I 
possessed it in my hands and I 
took it to Jersalem. 
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cent countries in their aspirations, 
can’t by themselves do the job. Let 
the democracies combine on equal 
sovereign terms, and don’t abuse 
the problem that we can’t solve, 
but let one shoot against the other 
and hell overtakes us all. | 


Mr. Denny: 
ceptable? | 

Mr. Sheean: It was not accept-— 
able to either the Jews or the, 
Arabs. It was a development of | 
the Jordan River. 

Mr. Denny: Mr. Lilenthal wants | 
to comment. 

Mr. Lilenthal: Mr. Selim Bey, | 
if the United States did make con- | 
cessions to the Middle East, don’t 
you think that Egypt would be 
only too happy to join the Mid- 
dle East Defense Command pxo- 
posal? 


And it was not ac- | 


>< 


Professor Selim: 1 assure you 
Egypt would be most happy to join | 
such a command on condition that 
she gets her essential demands for 
freedom and unity with Sudan | 
after the plebiscite. 


Mr. Denny: All right. Mr. | 
Hector McNeil has a comment on | 
that. 

Mr. McNeil: Well, I have no | 


comment—I’m just a very poor. 
bewildered listener. What are 
these essential conditions that we 
have so glibly tossed aside? 
Professor Selim: Well, just to ; 
be free in our own home, and to 
be united with the Southern part 
of our country. That’s all. 
Mr. McNeil: Oh. Not this! ; 
What a mild demand from this | 
t 

} 


chap who was shouting freedom | 
and self-determination! He says | 
that they want to be reunited with 

the southern part of his country. | 
His country, good country, a fine | 


rountry, is Egypt. What other 
tountries are you referring to? 
| Professor Selim: The Nile Val- 


| Mr. McNeil: He’s referring to 
: separate nation called the Sudan, 
and he has no right, any more 
han I have any right, to assert 
hat should happen to the Sudan. 
he Charter of the United Nations, 
which he so properly referred, 
ind the conscience of the British 
people, and I’m sure the conscience 
nf the American people, demand 
Ihat these Sudanese shall them- 
Helves determine at the appropriate 
lime what role they are going to 
play. America will never go back 
inn the right of the small nation to 
belf-determination. (Applause) 
-Professor Selim: We have noth- 
g to quarrel about at all. Egypt 
was put a challenge to Britain in 
ihe United Nations General As- 
Membly last November, asking all 
British and Egyptian troops and 
mployees to get out of the Sudan, 
have the country under United Na- 
l@ons auspices and a free plebicite 
bsked. Does he accept that chal- 
enge? If he does, we’ve got what 
we want. 

Mr. McNeil: I will be better 
persuaded of Professor Selim’s 
-ood intentions upon this subject, 
when he stops talking about owr 
nation, when he means a separate 


‘nd independent nation—Sudan. 
Applause) 
Lady: My question is for Selim 


Bey. I understand he is a great 
baseball fan, as I am, and I’m just 
wondering why we couldn’t all get 
bogether in good sportsmanship. 
What is the reason why Egypt 
an’t accept a pact with everyone 
kelping there. There would be the 
nfield, the outfield, the first, sec- 
nd and third base, and then di- 
hect in a good sportsmanship way 
instead of saying vo, we'll have 
othing to do with it. 
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Professor Selim: VIL tell you 
what, Madam. Egypt would be, 
as I said, happy to cooperate with 
the powers of freedom provided 
she is free herself. You can’t be 
a slave and an ally of free men, 
and you cannot be free when your 
country is occupied against your 
wishes. We want that and that 
mainly. Once that happens, we 
shall be on your side without a 
doubt. 

Lady: May I ask to whom is 
Egypt a slave? 

Professor Selim: To the coun- 
try that is occupying it for the 
last 70 years. 

Lady: In what respect—I mean 
it’s a question of protection for 
all the world and not just for 
Egypt. 

Professor Selim: Anybody can 
see, anybody who reads the press 
knows what British tanks and 
British cannon have been doing 
in Egypt for the last three months. 
That’s how we're slaves. 

Mr. Neil: Mr. Denny, I don’t 
want to speak. I just want to 
read another little piece from the 
ex-Egyptian Prime Minister. “This 
alliance, gentlemen, has been con- 
cluded in the footing of real equal- 
ity. It is a piece of good fortune 
for Egypt to conclude an alliance 
with this power, which is strong 
on land and sea and in the air.” 
Well, then, your quarrel is really 
with his Excellency Nahas Pasha, 
and not with the lady who asked 
such a reasonable and courteous 
question. 

Man: Mr. Sheean, don’t you 
think the peoples of the Middle 
East have a right to choose their 
own destiny in their own countries? 

Mr. Sheehan: To choose their 
own destinies, certainly. I have 
only one slight reservation about 
the Egyptian case at the present 
moment, which is that I think they 
have lost sight of the larger issue. 


There is something larger here in- 
volved, which is the life or death 
of the human race; and Egypt, in 
thinking only of Egypt, has lost 
sight of that. 

Lady: Mr. Gelber, does Israeli 
help present difficulties in the 
Middle East when she refuses to 


discuss them with the Arab na- 
tions ? 
Mr. Gelber: Well, that’s a re- 


markable statement, which I think 
should be reversed. The fact of 
the matter is that the record of 
proceedings in the United Nations 
is that the Israeli government has 
made every possible effort. In 
some of the proceedings, at any 
rate, Arab representatives have 
even refused to sit at the same 
table or enter the same room as 
representatives of the Israel gov- 
ernment. May I say that that’s a 
complete inversion of the facts. 


(Applause) 


Professor Selim: 1 think the 
question was in reverse, as Mr. 


Gelber said. 


Man: Mr. McNeil, how can 
Egypt negotiate freely with Britain, 
while the British troops are 


butchering the Egyptians in the 
Suez Canal? 

Mr. McNeil; Well, Mr. Denny, 
of course, I haven’t been in Egypt 
for a few years—am I being inter- 
rupted? I didn’t interrupt Pro- 
fessor Selim when he talks about 
Egypt being occupied—Egypt isn’t 
occupied. Egypt is a very large 
country, and a small tract of Egypt, 
which they agreed on in treaty, has 
some military basis. We are in 
a minority position in terms of 
armed strength, but I really do 
object to suggesting that our fel- 
lows, trying to protect their women 
folk, trying to protect legitimate 
installations in their camps, are 
butchering Egypt. I want to sug- 
gest that we are all very disturbed 
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by a story of a poor harmless 
woman doing her Christian duty 
who certainly was not shot dowr 
by British troops, because nc 
British troops were trained in that 
direction. (Applause) | 
Professor Selim: That is not the 
story that I heard from the repori 
of the Associated Press Corres 
pondent about four or five days 
ago. He proved conclusively tha 
the shots that killed that poor nur 
came from outside the building, 
and outside the building there wer¢ 
only British tanks. It was certainl 
an accident, but accidents do hap 
pen. 
Mr. McNeil: 1 want to say tha 
I can’t agree with that. I hadn’ 
read the AP, but I have read ever 
other story, and I think that ge 
erally the facts lead us to 
lieve it was an accident. I’m no 
going to argue with Prof. Bey, bu 
our troops were not on that sid 
of the building—not a single riff 
Mr. Gelber: Mr. Chairman, 
have a question that I’d like t 
ask my colleagues to answer, be 
cause J] think we're getting boggec 
down in details here. What 
think the issue boils down to, a 
far as the Middle East is con 
cerned, is that a free world orde 
is a better guarantee of their ows 


Moslem religious freedoms an 
national Arab liberties than th 
embraces of the Soviet Union 


Now we have the strategic in 
terests of the West to be uphek 
in the Middle East. Between th 
strategic interests which upholc 
our free world order, and withou 
which our free world order woul 
go down, and the legitimate aspira’ 
tions of Arab nationalism, ther: 
is surely a middle ground, and | 
think it is the duty of everyon 
here to attempt to hammer ow 
a middle ground instead of getting 
bogged down in these details abou 
which we may dispute endlessly. 


FOR FURTHER STUDY OF THIS WEEK’S TOPIC 


In addition to current newspaper reports, recent issues of many 
agazines have included valuable background articles on the Middle 
ast situation. The following are particularly helpful in providing a 
ear understanding of the many issues involved. 

“Egypt for the Egyptians?” New Republic, February 4, 1952. 
| “Near-East Allies: How Strong?” U. S. News and World Report, 
january 11, 1952. 

“Man of the Year’ (Mohammed Mossadegh), Time, January 7, 
52. 
| “What Went Wrong in Iran?” by Henry F. Grady, Saturday Eve- 
ing Post, January 5, 1952. 

“Egypt’s Reckless Gamble,” by Alvin Rosenfeld, Reporter, Novem- 
er 13, 1952. 

“Behind the Violence in Egypt,” by Philip Toynbee, New York 
‘imes Magazine, November 4, 1951. 
| “The Wave of the Future in the Near East,’ by Charles Issawi, 
Jwited Nations World, November, 1951. 

. “The Vast and Restless Arab World,’ by Albion Ross, New York 
fimes Magazine, October 28, 1951. 

“The Real Story of Iran,’ U. S. News and World Report, Octo- 
me 195 °1951- 

- “Behind Iran’s Seething Nationalism,” by Philip Toynbee, New 
verk Times Magazine, October 7, 1951. 

“Why Arabs Flirt With Russia,” (interview with the Grand Mufti 
4aj Amin el-Husseini), U. S. News and World Report, October 5, 1951. 

“The Forgotten Arab Refugees,” by James Bell, Life, September 17, 
951. 

“Egypt,” Time, September 10, 1951. 

“The Near and Middle East.” Armed Forces Talk No. 380, August 
. 1951. (order from Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
‘rice: 5c) 

“The Middle East.’ Atlantic Monthly, August 1951. 

“What U. S. Faces in Middle East,” (interview with George C. 
“AcGhee), U. S. News and World Report, June 29, 1951. 

"Is Peace Possible in the Middle East?” Town Meeting Bulletin, 
une 5, 1951. (order from Town Hall, New York 36, N. Y. Price: 15c) 


THE SPEAKERS’ COLUMN 

(Continued from page 2) 
Persia and China for the North American Newspaper Alliance, Mr. Sheean 
began free-lance writing. In 1942 he was commissioned in the Army Air 
Corps intelligence division. He saw duty in Africa, Sicily, and Italy, and in 
the India-China theatre. His first major work of non-fiction in several years, 
Lead Kindly Light, (1949) sets forth the meaning of Gandhi's life and teach- 
ings as Mr. Sheean perceived them. In addition to his writing, Mr. 
Sheean toured India, Indonesia, Singapore, Tokyo and the Middle East 
during the winter of 1948-49. 


Mr. Gelber has 
e University of Toronto. In 1938 he pub- 
lished The Rise of Anglo-American Friendship, the first of his books dealing 
with international relations. During World War I, Mr. Gelber served as 
a Flight lieutenant in the Royal Canadian Air Force, and in 1942 a second 
book Peace By Power, appeared. From 1946-1948 he acted as political ad- 
‘visor to the Jewish Agecy for Palestine. His latest study of international 
crisis, Reprieve From War, published in 1950, points up the possibility of 
peaceful alternatives to world-wide conflict. 


LIONEL GELBER—Canadian-born former Rhodes Scholar, 


taught international affairs at th 


THE LISTENER TALKS BACK 
“SHOULD CONGRESS BE TELEVISED?” 


Program of January 29, 1952 


Speakers | 


Wallace F. Bennett 


' 


Jacob K. Javits 


~ 


Each week we print as many significant comments on the preceding Tuesday's broad 


cast as space allows. 


You are invited to send in your opinions, pro and con 


The letters should be mailed to Department A, Town Hall, New York 36, N. Y. 


not later than Thursday following the program. 


publish any letters or comments received, 


It is understood that we ma, 
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DEFENSE OF THE DETESTED 


I do not own a (television) set 
. nor would I own one. . 
Nevertheless, detesting it as I do 
now, I find myself in the dilemma 
. of having to defend its use 
as proposed by Congressman Jav- 
its ... (Senator Bennett) said that 
televising Congress would not give 
a true picture of how the Senate 
operates. I think that along with 
me, quite a few other citzens would 
like to know just how the Senate 
does operate! . . . After all, out 
of our huge voting population, 
very few of our fellow Americans, 
from distant points particularly, 
can afford a trip to Washington 
to be able to sit in on a session of 
House or Senate—and if it were 
possible for every American to do 
this once, can Senator Bennett say 
he would have a true picture of 
how the Congress operates? . 
Senator Bennett then put forth the 
objection that it would be humil- 
iating to Congress to have the 
television camera “snooping” all 
day. Why should it be humiliating, 
if Senator Bennett and his fellow 
Congressman are the best of the 
brains and ability in our country 
as they would have us believe in 
order to send them to Washing- 
ton? 
Senator Bennett feels that radio 
commentators and news reporters 
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tell the public all it needs to know; 
It is good that we do have some 
source of information, but commor 
sense tells us that it is next te 
impossible that these reports be 
completely factual or totally un 
biased or unslanted. I don’t me 
to use these last two words in <z 
derogatory sense, but a true on 
Each of us biases any statemen’ 
we repeat by our interpretation o: 
it. A factual account is only pos 
sible to a camera or by a tre 
corded verbatim statement. Al 
thought the Senator attempted tc 
bring up the .. . point that com 
merical sponsors might try to dic 
tate to our Congressmen wha 
they could or couldn’t do or say 
on sponsored television program 
he completely overlooked the fac 
that commentators and reporter: 
are definitely told what they cat 
or can’t say. — GWENDOLYN F 
Scott, Newburgh, New York.  § 


OBSTACLES 


{ 

Why should the taxpayer whc 
does not have a TV, set pay fo. 
the favored few who have? Also 
Congress meets in the daytime 
Does (Congressman Javits) sugges 
the farmer desert his plow, thi 
mechanic his machine, the mothe! 
her family to sit and watch routiné 
work of the Senate? And after thi 
first time, it would certainly becomi 
monotonous.—Mrs. C. W. Goop 
MAN, Altoona, Pennsylvania. 


THE KEFAUVER PRECEDENT 

I am violently opposed to tele- 
vising Congress ... It is what our 
representatives say and how they 
vote that matters not how they 
look when they are saying it. The 
Kefauver investigation to which 
‘(Congressman Javits) so proudly 
and frequently referred, was a fine 
illustration of morbid curiosity and 
imass hysteria. To thinking persons 
it showed the American people at 
their worst—-MINNIE LEE Boyp, 
Asheville, Noth Carolina. 

No reference (was made) to a 
most important fact. . Follow- 
ling the televising of fia Roig 
\Committee’s operations, registra- 
ftton for the election (in New 
/York) which was due soon there- 
fter attained (nearly) an all- 
time low! 

In other words, once the enter- 
ttainment was over, the people of 
hom Mr. Javits spoke so feel- 
i@agly were not interested enough 
ma the moral issues involved to 
ake the effort to do what they 
‘could and should do to bring 
about a change for the better. 

And that being so, how could 
television be expected to poduce 
‘results worth the cost it would en- 
tail?—LouIsE CRANE, New York 
City. 


‘PRESS AND RADIO VS. TV 


It is my opinion that we, as 
oters and taxpayers, should be 
‘entitled to watch the Congress and 
enate in session as soon and as 
ften as possible and judge for 
urselves what kind of represen- 
itatives are working for us. As it 
sis, it depends upon which paper 
ryou read or what commentator 
you listen to, and this forces (us) 
ito take their judgment on import- 
ant matters rather than getting 


the facts for ourselves.—Mrs. M. 
HANSEN, York, Pennsylvania. 

I do not see what good it would 
do to televise Congress. I would 
think that it would be very annoy- 
ing to the Congressmen. After all, 
they are not actors. I think radio is 
all right, but television, no. To 
many of us television is a most un- 
fortunate invention anyway. As to 
Mr. Javits’ confidence in the Amer- 
ican pepole, it is very touching, 
but as I listened I could not help 
wonder how many people were 
listening to this debate and how 
many to Bob Hope, not counting 
what stupidity might be on TV at 
this time. If people are really in- 
terested in their government, there 
are lots of newspapers and com- 
mentators on the radio. I don’t be- 
lieve we should make a show of 
Congress.—LouisE Notuet, Ridge- 
field Park, New Jersey. 


If a Congressman or Senator is 
not able to make a favorable im- 
pression, think clearly, decide 
wisely before a public audience, 
how did he ever get elected?— 


AGNES S. GALLANT, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


I do not own a television set, 
and as a school trustee I have re- 
fused the use of radio in the school 
and have considered the influence 
of television on children undesir- 
able. . . . (Yet) I agree with all 
(Congressman Javits’) basic points. 

. Direct observation gives less. 
opportunity for biased columnists 
to exploit and misrepresent legis- 
lation, and lessens dependence of 
the public upon them.—NAPOLEON 
BERNARD, Porter Corners, New 
York. 
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